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The Apprentices’ Library was opened 
last Saturday afternoon. The applications 
for books were so numerous, that they 
could not all be satisfied before the hour 
of closing the library, and it was again 
opened on Monday evening for the supply 
of those who had been disappointed on Sa- 
turday. 

We hope that we shall not be suspected 
of being indifferent to the advancement of 
elegant literature, sound philosophy or pro- 
found learning, when we declare that the 
establishment of this library, to promote 
the interests of morality and extend the 
benefits of science among the younger part 
of our industrious mechanics, aftords us 
sreater pleasure than we derive from hear- 
ing of the munificent additions that are 
sometimes made to the literary treasures 
of our universities. 

Our love of country is not founded on a 
mere instinct of preferring our own, but 
we fully believe that the free system of our 
government, which suffers all light and all 
improvement to come forth into public 
view, is calculated not only to insure the 
happiness of the myriads of human beings 
that will form our country, but to accele- 
rate the progress of political and religious 
liberty in Europe and the world. It is this 
confident anticipation that induces us to 


an arbitrary and artificial system of govern- 
ment, uncer the plausible appearance of 
protecting industry. ‘Yo the permanence 
of our happy republic, an extended system 
of instruction is essential. ‘This will pre- 
serve us from the false principles of go- 
vernment, and from the absurd nostrums 
into the adoption of which our legislators 
are so frequently carried by popular cla- 
mour. 

But to descend.—We hope that similar 
establishments may spring up in all parts 
of the United States, and that the foun- 
ders of these institutions may, like the 


great Franklin, receive the reward of their | 
exertions in the_sight of their full success. | 


The library consists at present of about 


800 volumes, a number which will soon be | 
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entirely inadequate to the supply of the 
applicants. ‘The managers are about to 
send round the.city a circular address, re- 
questing the donation of such books as can 
be spared; and to give as little trouble as 
possible, they will send for them. There 
is scarcely a house in the city in which 
there are not some books that could be 
given for such a purpose without any in- 
convenience, and we respectfully suggest 
to our readers the propriety of at once 
making a search for them. 


(cp The editors of the city papers are re- 
quested to copy the above. 





It is announced in a late number of the 
National Gazette, that that paper has al- 
ready sufficient encouragement to warrant 
its daily publication, but that the severe 
indisposition of the principal editor, has 
hitherto prevented it. He is now recover- 
ing, and we hope will soon carry into exe- 
cution the original plan. Notwithstanding 
the disadvantage under which the editor 
has laboured since the commencement of 
the undertaking, his columns have always 
been attractive and instructive in a very 
great degree, and have fully equalled even 
our sanguine expectations. We respect- 
fully offer our congratulations on his suc- 


. | cess, and wish him a long life of splendid 
deprecate so earnestly the introduction of | : 5 OCs Specuus 


usefulness. 


FREE INDUSTRY. 

In the absence of sound reason for the 
proposed restrictions on industry, wrongly 
called protecting duties, the force of pre- 
cedent is urged upon us, and the example 
of Great Britain is appealed to, as affordin 
full proof of the success of the artificial 
scheme of government. Let us examine 
this example with the attention that the 
great importance of the subject demands of 
us, and we shall find that if governments 
will confine their care to the enactment 
and execution of laws to preserve inviolate 
the rights of persons and property, they 
will have afforded to industry all the pro- 





tection in their power to give. 
Aa 
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We are fairly entitled to call upon those 
who say that the wealth of Great Britain 
has arisen from her restrictive policy, to 
show some proof of their assertion. It will 
not do to say that England is rich, and 
therefore her system of exclusive duties 
and prohibitions has been of great service 
to her. As well might we affirm that the 
liberty of her subjects is a consequence of 
the suspension of the habeas corpus act. 
To show that two things exist together 
does not prove that one is the consequence 
of the other. We are rather reluctant to 
write such truisms, but the arguments of 
our opponents appear to us te require such 
refutation. Waving, however, for a while 
our right to call for proof of the assertions 
that have been so confidently made, we will 
endeavour by the help of the last number 
of the Edinburgh Review, to show that the 
wealth of Great Britain has arisen from 
other causes, and that the restrictions so 
highly praised by our newspaper essayists, 
are deplored by her statesmen and patriots 
as intolerable burdens on the industry of 
the country. 


“The industry of a great commercial coun- 
try, is always hable to temporary embarrass- 
ments, from changes in the ordinary channels 
of trade, and from the varying demand for the 
products of its manufactures. But we believe 
that Great Britain, since the return of peace, 
affords the only instance of a regorgement being 
simultaneously felt in every employment in which 
capital had been invested. The universality of 
the present distress forms its distinguishing and 
characteristic feature. Were it less general, it 
might be supposed to be in no inconsiderable 
degree owing to the derangement cccasioned 
by the transition from a state of war to a state 
of peace. In that case, however, as soon as 
tranquillity had been restored, an extraordinary 
stimulus would have been given to those em- 
ployments which had been unnaturally depress- 
ed during the war. The diminished demand 
for one sort of labour, would have been com- 
pensated by the increased demand for another ; 
and, when time had been given for the new in- 
vestment of the capital thrown out of employ- 
ment by the cessation of hostilities, every thing 
would have been adjusted as before. But, after 
a lapse of five or six years, it cannot truly be af- 
firmed, that any considerable improvement has 
taken place in any branch of industry. At this 
moment they are all nearly as much depressed’ 
as ever. Pauperism, instead of being diminish- 
ed, is rapidly increasing; ner, without some very 
decided change in our domestic policy, is there 
the least reason to expect any material improve- 
ment in the condition of the great body of the 
people.” zs 

After a disquisition upon the ruinous ef- 
fect of the great burden of taxes paid by 
the people (a calamity from which we are 
yet exempt), the writer proceeds to show 


some reasons why the British nation has 
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continued to grow rich notwithstanding 
this disadvantage. And to this statement 
we pray the reader’s particular attention, 
for it is here, in our opinion, that we are 
to look for the real causes of the increase 
of the industry and capital of Great Bri- 
tain. 


** The last thirty or forty years have been dis- 
tinguished, above all others, by those stupen- 
dous discoveries which have so much facilitated 
the great work of production, and extended the 
empire of mind over matter. In 1767, the value 
of the cotton goods manufactured in Great Bri- 
tain did not exceed 200,000/. But sir Richard 
Arkwright having very soon after (1769) con- 
trived to perform the business of spinning by 
means of machinery, the consumption, owing 
to the fall of prices, was so prodigiously aug- 
mented, that, in’ 1787, the value of the manu- 
factured goods was increased to about seven 
and a half millions. Since 1787, the progress 
of this manufacture has been equally rapid; and 
the entire value of the various descriptions of 
cotton goods annually produced cannot now be 
estimated at less than from thirty-five to forty 
millions! Here then was an immense field for 
the profitable employment of capital and indus- 
try, created as if by enchantment, and which, 
more than any other circumstance, enavled this 
country to sustain the burdens imposed during 
the late contest, and to bring it to 4 successful 
termination.” 


“But the development of industry was not 
confined to the cotton manufacture: and it 
would perhaps be impossible to name any other 
department in which some very decided and 
material improvement has not also taken place. 
In addition, we enjoyed, during the war, a com- 
plete monopoly of the commerce of the world. 
Our merchants and manufacturers were relieved 
from all competition. The colonial and manu- 
factured products of England became indispen- 
sable to the nations on the continent: and our 


exports being in consequence prodigiously aug- 


mented, a factitious and extraordinary stimulus 
was given to the demand for labour.” 


“But, though this prodigious development of 
the powers and resources of industry, and 
though the depreciation of the currency, and 
the distracted state of the continent, prevented 
taxation from exerting its full effect, and capital 
from escaping to other countries, still the insa- 
tiable rapacity of the treasury proved more than 
a match for the united exertions of our mer- 
chants, Gapitalists, and artisans. Instead of the 
condition of the labouring classes being im- 
proved by the admirable inventions of Watt, 
Arkwright, and Wedgwood, the increase of tax- 
ation, and the destruction of capital, had, long 
previous to the termination of the war, changed 
it very much to the worse.” 


**We should, however, form but a very ina- 
dequate notion of the extent of the additional 
burdens imposed on the country during the late 
war, if we supposed them limited to those which 
have resulted from the direct increase of taxa- 
tion. The monopoly which the agriculturists 
have obtained of the home market, is, if possi- 
ble, still more pernicious; for it is to this mo- 
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‘ 


nopoly that the comparatively high price of 
«orn in this country is to be entirely ascribed.” 

“The factitious direction which has thus been 

iven to a very large proportion of the capital 
and skill of the country, would, under any cir- 
cumstances, have been highly injurious. But 
it is not of the forcing a vast stock into a com- 
paratively disadvantageous employment that we 
have to complain, so much as of the heavy bur- 
den which it has entailed on every class of the 
community—with the exception of landlords. 
The total consumption of the different kinds of 
grain in the united kingdom, inclusive of seed, 
has been estimated, apparently on good grounds, 
at about 40 millions of quarters. Taking it, 
however, at only 35 millions, it is evident, that 
every advance of a shilling per quarter in the 
price of corn, caused by the restrictions on im- 
portation, is really equivalent, in its effects on 
the consumers, to a direct tax of 1,750,000. ! 
On many accounts, it would be extremely de- 
sirable to ascertain the precise extent of the 
burden which the corn laws have in this man- 
ner entailed on the country. But without af- 
fecting minute accuracy, te which, on such a 
subject, it is impossible to attain, we believe we 
shall be considerably within the mark, if'we es- 
timate, with Dr. Colquhoun, the price of the 
different kinds of grain annually consumed in 
Great Britain and Ireland at 73,734,000/.; and 
we shall be equally within the mark if we sup- 
pose, that, in the event of the restrictions on 
the trade in corn being abolished, the same 
quantity of produce might be obtained for ¢wo- 
thirds of this price, or for 49,156,000/. This 
statement, we are convinced, is not liable to 
the charge of exaggeration; and it shows, that 
the restrictions on the importation of foreign 
grain are really equivalent to a tax on corn, 
which should yield an annual revenue of 
24,578,000/.—a tax, it will be remembered, 
which had no existence in 1793, and which is, 
of itself, nearly double the entire expenditure of 
the government, including the interest of the pub- 
lic debt at that epoch!” 


We are impatient of taxation; and will 
we submit with patience, shall we even de- 
mand with clamorous eagerness, that upon 
the necessaries of life a system of taxation 
should be imposed, that will thus be to us 
a far more intolerable burden than the ex- 
penses of the war? Shall we call the far- 
mers from the fields to which the state 
of the country invites them, to labour in 
workshops for half the wages they could 
earn at their natural employment? For we 
shall do this, if, by shackles upon indus- 
try, we prevent our citizens from pursu- 
ing the business that they find most profit- 


able. 

*«* An effectual reduction of taxation, and a 
cautious and gradual repeal of the restrictions 
on the trade in corn and of the other restrictions 
which disgrace our commercial system, will put 
to flight the evils by which we are now assailed, 
and restore wealth and prosperity to all classes 
of the community. But itis in vain to suppose 
that any thing short of this will be sufficient to 
counteract the progress of pauperism—~ Qui vult 





finem vult media. If we have not good sense 
and virtue enough immediately to set about 
making an unsparing retrenchment in every 
branch of expenditure, and to permit our arti- 
sans to purchase their food in the cheapest mar- 
ket, we must submit not only to a continuance, 
but to an increase of all the mischiefs we now 
suffer. Palliatives may delay, but itis not in the 
nature of things that they should be able to 
avert the final triumph of pauperism. Nothing 
but a very great reduction of the demands 
made by government, and the total repeal of 
the worst of all possible taxes—the tax on corn, 
can save the country from the abyss of poverty 
and misery to which, if it has not already ar- 
rived, it is fast hastening.” 


The monopoly possessed by the manu- 
facturers is less injurious than the prohi- 
bition of agricultural products, because tie 


| Situation of Great Britain enables her to 


| 


| 











manufacture most goods at lower rates 
than they could be made elsewhere. So 
far, however, as her taws preventing foreign 
competition with her manufacturers, are 
not entirely insignificant, they are inju- 
rious. 


‘It is not true, however, in point of fact, that 
any of the staple manufactures of the country 
derive the smallest advantage from restrictive 
regulations. It might formerly have been con- 
tended, and perhaps with good reason, that the 
woollen manufacturers were unfairly benefited 
by the prohibition against exporting English 
wool. But, now that the price of wool is high- 
er in Great Britain than in any other country of 
Europe, there is no room for such an allegation. 
So completely indeed are the agriculturists 
aware of this fact, that petitions have been pre- 
sented, and with too much success, to the legis- 
lature, not for the abolition of the restrictions 
on exportation, but for the imposition of heavy 
duties on the importation of foreign wool. To 
suppose indeed that those manufactures which 
can at present be exported without the aid of 
bounties (and the rest had better have no ex- 
istence), should be injuriously affected by fo- 
reigners being allowed to import the same com- 
modities, is evidently absurd. The manufactu- 
rers of Gloucestershire, in their excellent reso- 
lutions against the late corn bill, expressed in 
the strongest manner their acquiescence in the 
doctrine of a free trade, and stated their readi- 
ness to sacrifice any exclusive privileges they 
might enjoy, to the attainment of that desirable 
object. Why will not the agriculturists meet 
the manufacturers on this ground? And, instead 
of hunting after restrictions and prohibitions, 
consent gradually to recur to the sound princi- 
ples of a free trade?” 


Let us apply the following paragraph to 
our own case. One would suppose it en- 
tirely conclusive. 


“ Were the intercourse between Great Bri- 
tain and Poland unrestricted, we should be able, 
by exporting manufactured goods of the value 
of 1000/., to import as much wheat as it would 
cost 2000/. to raise on the poor soils now under 
cultivation in this country. Surely then, it can. 
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not be doubted, that it would be most for the 
general advantage, that capital should be with- 
drawn from the cultivation of such soils, and 
invested in some more productive employment, 
and that the corn which is now obtained from 
them, should be imported. Such a measure 
would materially increase the command of the 
labouring classes over the prime necessary of 
life, and would go far to double the rate of pro- 
fit, and consequently to prevent the efflux of 
capital to other countries.” 


That the British government will soon 
be able to free the nation from the effects 
of its long continued artificial system, can- 
not be hoped. There must be so thorough 
a change in the whole organization of the 
country, that it will probably be many 
years before it can be effected. But the 
truth has forced its way, a reformation 
must soon begin, and it will go on with an 
accelerating velocity. 


Lord Granville lately said in the House 
of Lords, that “our monopoly had ceased, 
and it was now our well-understood inter- 
est that every nation should have its share 
in the commerce of the world; and one 
effect of the peace, he hoped, would be to 
produce a more equal and liberal recipro- 
cation of commercial advantages. The 
great difficulty which opposed the accom- 
plishment of this important object existed 
in our restrictive laws, the operation of 
which had been on a former occasion de- 
scribed to their lordships by a noble baron, 
whom he did not now see in his place. 
Still, however, he was not without hope 
that some alteration would be made in that 
system of prohibitions by which commer- 
cial enterprise was so severely checked.” 


The marquis of Lansdown “ was pleased 
to think that something of a relaxation in 
the prohibitory system was intended. In 
regulating what was proposed on this part 
of the subject, some partial or individaal 
inconveniences must unavoidably be en- 
countered, but that should not be placed in 
competition with the general good, and the 
commercial system of the country. He 
hoped it would be placed on an improved 
and permanent foundation. To effect this, 
nearly as much courage and firmness 
would be requisite as in encountering the 
other difficulties of the country. Firm- 
ness, however, for that duty, he hoped, 
would not be wanting in the king’s minis- 
ters—firmness, he hoped, would not be 
wanting in the legislature; and he pledged 
himself, whenever the subject of a relaxa- 
tion of commercial restrictions—a great 
relaxation—was brought forward, he would 
lend it his utmost support.” 








CREDIT—EXPERIMENTS ON TURKIES. 





' CREDIT. 
Translated for the National Recorder from Say’s 
“ Traité d’ Economie Polctique.”’ 

“It is ort thought that credit in- 
creases capital. ‘This error, which is pro- 
pagated by a host of works, of which some 
are written, ex professo, upon political 
economy, arises from an absolute ignorance 
of the nature and functions of capital. A 
capital is always a real value, and is fixed 
in some substance; for immaterial products 
are not ra pra of being accumulated. Now 
a material product cannot be in two places 
at once, and serve two persons at the same 
time. The buildings, the machines, the 
provisions, the merchandise that compose 
my capital, may be all borrowed; in that 
case I exercise an industry with a capital 
that does not belong to me, and which I 
hire; but it is very sure that this capital 
that I employ is not employed by another. 
He who lent it to me has deprived himself 
of the power of making use of it elsewhere. 
A hundred persons may deserve the same 
confidence as myself; but this credit, this 
deserved confidence, does not increase the 
sum of disposable capitals. It has only the 
effect of preventing capitals from remain- 
ing unemployed.” 

But although credit does not increase 
capital, “it is useful in general, because it 
permits capital to pass from a holder who 
makes no use of it, to one who will make 
it productive.” 





FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER. 


TO FARMERS. 

In the winter of 1818-19, a gentleman 
in this city made the following experiment. 
He placed a turkey in an enclosure about 
four or five feet long, two feet wide, and 
three or four feet high. He excluded as 
much light as he could without preventing 
a circulation of air, and fed the turkey with 
soft brick broken into pieces, with char- 
coal also broken, and with six grains of 
corn per day. Fresh water was daily sup- 
eo The box or coop in which the tur- 
<ey was placed he always locked up with 
his own hands,-and is perfectly confident 
that nobody interfered with the experi- 
ment. 

At the end of one month he invited a 
number of his neighbours, among others 
two physicians. The turkey, now very 
large and heavy, was killed and opened by 
the physicians, and was found to be filled 
up full with fat. The gizzard and entrails 
were dissected, and nothing was found but 
a residuum of charcoal and brick. To cor- 
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clude the examination satisfactorily, the 
turkey was eaten, and found to be very 
good. 

Last winter he again repeated the expe- 
riment with the same success. 

The circumstance by which he was in- 
duced to make the experiment is a very 
curious one. One of his neighbours in- 
formed him, that being driven from the 
city by the fever of 1793, his family recol- 
lected that some fowls that had lived in a 
kind of loft over his workshop, had been 
forgotten in the hurry of their removal, and 
would certainly be starved. They were 
absent six or eight weeks, and on the re- 
tiring of the pestilence returned. To their 
great astonishment, the fowls were not only 
alive, but very fat, although there was no- 
thing but charcoal and shavings that they 
could have eaten, and some water that had 
been left in the trough of a grindstone had 
supplied them with drink. C. R. 


(cp The Editors have, at the request of their 
informant, taken the pains to verify the above 
facts, and though they are not permitted to pub- 
lish the name of the gentleman by whom the 
experiment was made, they will readily give it 
to any who may desire it. He is about to make 
further trials, with some alterations of the cir- 
cumstances. 

How far this mode of fattening animals may 
be carried, we are unable to conjecture. Hogs 
are said to eat brick with avidity. Should fur- 
ther experiments be made, we should be glad 
to hear of the result. 
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I send you for publicatton (if you think 
proper) a statement found among some old 
papers, entitled “ Account of goods export- 
ed from Philadelphia from the 25th of De- 
cember, 1751, to the 25th of December, 
1752.” I have no doubt of its correctness, 
at least so far as relates to the articles 
enumerated. C. 


Flour - - - 125,960 barrls 
Wheat - - . 86,550 bushels 
Indian corn - - 90,743 do. 
Bread - . . 599 hhds. 
—_ ° . . 812 tierces 
dies 5 - ° 28,388 barrels 
om . . 7,988 qr. casks | 
‘ies : 5 249 tons 
Beef ° ° . - 925 barrels 
Pork ° - . 3,431 do. 
Staves .- - . 4,812,943 
Rar iron - - . 4491 bars 
— . ~ « 189 tons 
Pig iron : - - 205 do. 
Skins - . ° - 305 chests 
ons - . ‘ 32 half ch. 
aes é . a 15 qr. ch. 
Ginseng, - 57 chests 


112 barrels 








| 2 oz. Nutmegs, 2s - . - 





-—~ - ° 6 boxes 

— - - - - 2 tierces 

— . ‘ e 5 hhds. 
Shingles - . 1,437,811 
Heading - 258,211 4 


546 barrels 
83 tierces 
10 bhds. 

189 loose 


Gammons - - - 
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lf may perhaps be agreeable to some of 


your subscribers to see a trait of the man- 


ners of our forefathers. ‘The following cu- 
rious account of expenses at a funeral may 
be explained by mentioning that it was 
customary for the neighbours to meet In § 
the front of the house, and while prepara- , 
tions were making for the burial, the wine 
was carried round to them on the pave- 
ment. Punch was frequently added. 
F. G. 
7th mo. 8. 1710. 
To sundries for John Burns’s burial—viz. 


2 ounces Mace, 4s 6d _ - . ‘ 
4 oz. Cinnamon, 2s 3d - ° . 


3 oz. Allspice, 3d and Bread, Ss 

15 lbs. Sugar, 6d - - - - 
15 gallons Wine,4s6d -~ - 

6 lbs. more Sugar, 6d - - - 
Joseph Addington, to carry the wine 
1lb. fine Sugar - - : - 

3 oz. Cloves - : . - 


cocoMwMaQcood S 
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Result of the Official Canvass of Votes for Gover- 
nor of the State of New York, given at the late 
Election. 

CLINTON. TOMPKINS { 
S. District — - . 5983 9214 
M. District - 10687 11803 
E. District . - 12077 9725 
W. District 18700 15248 i 
47447 45990) 
45990 





Majority for Clinton 1457 
Number of governor votes in each district : 





Southern - 15197 
Middle of : 22490 . 
Fastern . - <1 802 
Western - 33948 

Total ° 93437 


_ 


"Sr. Louis, May 10. 


Election for the Convention.—T he election of \ 
members for the Missouri state convention closed 
on Wednesday last. The following is 2 correct 
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statement of the returns from the different town- 
ships in this county. 

The following candidates are elected: Messrs. 
Barton, Rector, M‘Nair, Pratte, Sullivan, Bates, 
Chouteau, and Riddick. All in favour of slavery. 

In St. Charies county, we are informed, that 
Messrs. Baber, Boone and Emmons are elect- 
ed—in favour of slavery. 

From information received from Pike county, 
there is no doubt but general Cleaver is elected 
from that place; he is also in favour of slavery. 

We undertake to say that there is not a single 
confessed restrictionist elected throughout the 
territory, nor a disguised one that will venture 
to confess himself in the convention. 


FOR THE ST. LOUIS ENQUIRER. 


A question submitted to the decision of the 
people of Missouri: 

Do you wish slavery to be abolished in Missouri 
at the end of thirty years? 

After the decisive vote just taken in the elec- 
tions, I can undertake to answer the question 
for you. I will write down your answer in these 
words: **No; we do not wish it abolished at 
the end of thirty years, nor at the end of any 
given period which can be named. Seeing that 
it exists in the United States, and that the con- 
tinuance of it in Missouri will be advantageous 
to ourselves, beneficial to the slaves, favourable 
to the political character of the union, and an 
act of justice to the present and future inhabit- 
ants of the slave-holding states, we shall be 
against the abolition of it during our time on 
earth.” 


An act for the due and orderly celebration of 
marriages, has been passed in Connecticut at 
the present session of the legislature, by which 
no persons can be joined in marriage until their 
intentions shall have been proclaimed in open 
church, or posted on the door of a church, for 
the period of eight days; and it is made penal 
for any minister or justice of the peace to join 
any persons in marriage, without first being cer- 
tified of the consent of the parents or guardiahs 
of the parties. 


Spanish Consulate, June 3, 1820. 
Notice is hereby given to all Spanish subjects 
residing within the states of Pennsylvania, De- 
laware, and that part of New Jersey bordering 
on the river Delaware, to call at the Consular 
Office, No. 69, Spruce street, corner of Bing- 
ham’s court, between the hours of 10 and 12 
o’clock of each day from the 5th to the 15th in- 
stant, to take the oath to the constitution of the 
Cortes of 1812, as adopted by his Catholic ma- 
jesty. 
By order of his majesty’s government, 
B. Reneventt, Consul. 








Count Romanzow, of Russia, is fitting out, at 
his own expense, new expeditions of discovery. 
One is destined to cross from Asia to America 
upon the ice, to north of the country of the 
Tschuktschasns; the other is ordered to ascend 
one of the rivers which have their mouths on 
the Northwest Coast, or Russian America, and 
to penetrate by the unknown region which lies 
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MISSOURI~THERE IS DEATH IN THE POT. 


between the Frozen Cape and the river Mace 
kenzie. 
== 


It is stated in the London papers, that when 
a deputation from the London merchants waited 
on the earl of Liverpool with the petition, (sce 
p. 353) his lordship told them they must not ex- 
pect the assistance of the ministry in promoting 
their object, as they were resolved to give to 
the existing arrangement a longer trial. 





It was said in parliament by the chancellor of 
the exchequer, that 5000 emigrants had already 
sailed for the Cape of Good Hope. 


Drlect review. 


THERE IS DEATH IN THE POT. 
2 Kings, chap. vi, verse 11, 

Extract from an article in Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine, on Mr. Accum’s work on 
adulterations of food and culinary poisons. 
We bless our stars that a knowledge of 

the art of cookery does not constitute any 

part of our acquirements. We are so tho- 
roughly convinced a priori of the disgust- 
ing character of its secrets, and the impu- 
rity of its details, that we are quite sure, 
a more intimate acquaintance with them 
would have embittered our existence, and 
have destroyed for ever the usual healthy 
tone of our stomach. We make it a point, 
therefore, uniformly, to lull our suspicions, 
and to discuss any savoury dish that may 
be placed before us, without asking any 
questions about its ingredients. It is really 
much more agreeable to be allowed quietly 
to mistake a stewed cat for a rabbit, than 
to be made, post factum, accessaries to the 
deception. When we have finished our 
sallad, we are by no means anxious to re- 
ceive any proof, however clear, that it was 
seasoned with a preparation of whale’s 
blubber, instead of Florence oil. And we 
should consider ourselves under a very tri- 
fling obligation to any “damned good na- 
tured friend,” who should take the trouble 
of demonstrating that the reindeer tongue, 
which gives so pleasant a relish to our 
breakfast, had been recently abstracted 
from the jaws of some distempered poodle. 

Misfortunes of this kind, it is impossible 

for human sagacity to prevent, while they 

are perhaps too grievous for human pa- 
tience to bear. Our best refuge, therefore, 
is our ignorance, and where that alone con- 
stitutes our happiness, surely we must 
agree with the poet, that it is indeed folly 
to be wise. 

Mr. Accum, it appears, is one of those 
very good natured friends above alluded 
to, whe is quite resolved not to allow us _ 
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MACHINE FOR GATHERING CLOVER TOPS. 975 


to be cheated and poisoned as our fathers 
were before us, and our children will be 
after us, without cackling to us of our dan- 
ger, and opening our eyes to abysses of 
fraud and imposition, of the very existence 
of which we had until now the good for- 
tune to be entirely ignorant. His book is 
a perfect death’s head, a memento mori, 
the perusal of any single chapter of which 
is enough to throw any man into the blue 
devils for a fertnight. Mr. Accum puts us 
something in mind of an officious block- 
head, whe, instead of comforting his dying 
friend, is continually jogging him on the 
elbow, with such cheering assurances as 
the following:—*I am sorry there is no 
hope; my dear fellow you must kick the 
bucket soon. Your liver is diseased, your 
lungs gone, your bowels as impenetrable 
as marble, your legs swelled I'ke door 
posts, your face as yellow as a guinea, and 
the doctor just now assured me you could 
not live a week.” It is quite in vain for 
Mr. Accum to allege, that “our baue and 
antidote are both before us;” that he has 
not only made us acquainted with the dead- 
ly frauds which are daily practised on our 
stomachs, but afforded us unerring chemi- 
cal tests by which these frauds may be de- 
tected. Is it for a moment to be supposed, 


‘that we are not to eat a muffin ora slice 


of toast without first subjecting it to an 
experiment with muriate of barytes? Does 
Mr. Accum expect us to resort to the cider 
cellar, or the Burton alehouse, loaded with 
retorts and crucibles, and with our pockets 
crammed with tincture of gall, ammonia, 
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Axle 5 by 4 inches, 4 feet 10 inches 
long, to accommodate two wheels of 6 
inches diameter, upon which secure a comb 
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and prussiate of potash? Are we to refuse 
to partake of a bottle of old Madeira, when- 
ever we may chance to have forgotten to 
provide ourselves with the solution of sub- 
acetate of lead? For our own part we must 
say, that rather than submit to such into- 
lerable restrictions as these, we should pre- 
fer (dreadful alternative!) to double the 
dose of poison, and put a speedy end tu 
our existence, by devouring a.second roll 
to breakfast, and swallowing twice as much 
wine and porter after dinner as we have 
hitherto been accustomed to. 








Agriculture. 


From the Agricultural Almanac. 


To the Philadelphia Society for promoting 
Agriculture. 

Having recently seen an implement suc- 
cessfully employed in gathering heads of 
clover from which to procure seed, I could 
wish that the description and drawing here- 
with transmitted, might be a mean of in- 
troducing it to general use, among our agri- 
cultural fellow citizens. 

With a macifine of this kind, a man and 
horse, can in one day collect the heads of 
clover from five acres of land; an econo- 
my of more than half the time ce 
to obtain the crop, in the ordinary method, 
and in addition to that advantage, a field 
thus reaped, has left upon it the stem and 
leaves of the plant, affording geod pasture. 

Respectfully, 





Rosperts Vaux. 
Birwood Lodge, 9th Mo. 3, 1819 
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made as follows: bottom, of inch oak, 
feet 3 inches broad, 1 foot 9 inches deep, 
in which saw 43 teeth 9 inches in length, 
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flat on the top, tapered at the ends, and 
turned up below, resembling the fingers of 
acradle. Back of the comb resting on the 
axle, 1 foot 6 inches high, supported by two 
handles similar to those of a plough; sides 
sloping towards the front, and to pass 3 
inches below the teeth, and be curved like 
asledrunner. ‘To be drawn bya horse at- 
tached with chains or ropes, which are se- 
cured at the ends of the axle. 

P. S. Where, or by whom, the above de- 
scribed machine was contrived, I have not 
learned; the inventor, whoever he be, has 
conferred a benefit upon husbandmen, and 
is entitled to their acknowledgments, espe- 
cially those who farm on asmall scale, and. 
to whom pasture is important. 





FROM THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Anew and beautiful System of Hedge. 
Charleston, (S. €.) April 3. 


Sir—Your numbers on hedging, | have 
read with pleasure; they are well worth the 
perusal and attention of every farmer. 

Permit me to suggest among the varie- 
ties enumerated in your essays, as fit for 
hedging, one which I have been trying for 
ten or twelve years past, and succeeded 
equal to expectation, known here by the 
name of Non Descript. It is a large white 
running rose, throwing out a vast profusion 
of flowers, armed with a great quantity of 
sharp prickles, which thicken and enlarge 
in their growth. The proper name, I be- 
lieve, among botanists, is Rosa Multiflora. 
It is impervious to cattle of every descrip- 
tion, and defies the attacks of a hog. Eight 
or ten years experience, empowers ine to 
say so with truth. Being a vine, it thrives 
best ona moist piece of ground. The mode 
I adopted to obtain so valuable a fence 
was, in the first place, to make a post and 
rail one, sufficient to keep off cattle, on the 


surface of the earth (having no ditch or | 


bank), then turn up and pulverise the soil 
about six feet wide from the fence, to re- 
ceive the plants or cuttings, then make 
three deep trenches with a hoe, in which 
you plant the cuttings about 12 or 14 inches 
long. 

The ebject in planting in trenches, is 
for the benefit of hoeing and stirring the 
earth, to promote the growth of the plant, 
which would otherwise be overrun by the 
grass, so rapid is the vegetation in the 
southern states. "The more moist the sea- 
son, and the thicker it is planted, the 
sooner a fence is formed. In three years, 
a gvod substantial one is obtained, and 











HEDGE—CIDER AND CHAMPAIGNE, 


every year after it strengthens with its 
rowth, particularly if the plants have been 
well attended. It may be clipt with the 
shears te great advantage the first season 
—and it appears to me, so hardy are the 
plants, that after having attained a good 
vrowth, the oftener clipt the better, as it 
tends to make it spread and thicken. Such 
has been the case with mine. I have on 
my plantation, many miles in extent of the 
non descript, both on the post road leading 
to Charleston, and 14 miles distant there- 
from, and in the interior of the plantation. 
Being an evergreen, it is the admiration of 
travellers passing by—to please the eye, L 
introduced at about 40 or 50 feet distant, 
the daily red rose cuttings, and the com- 
mon woodbine and jessamine vines united, 
which, when in bloom, as they are at pre- 
sent, form a most beautiful contrast and 
pleasing sight. 

I have thus given you a short description 
of a valuable plant, embracing in itself the 
utile and the dulce to all who will take the 
trouble to cultivate it as a fence, and in my 
opinion, equal to the first of fences; and I 
make no doubt would grow in the northern 
as well as in the southern states. 

Should any gentleman be desirous to be 
furnished with any quantity of the cuttings, 
it will afford me pleasure to supply them, 
gratis; they shall be put in a large box of 
earth, attended with no other expense than 
the freight to Baltimore, or any other port, 
where they may be wanted. The proper 
time for setting out the cuttings is in Janu- 
ary and February. I remain, very respect- 
fully, your most obedient, 

Cuares E. Rowanp, 


x 


J. S. Skinner, Esq. 


CIDER AND CHAMPAIGNE, 


The following receipt for making a sub- 
stitute for cider, will be found much bette: 
than the article sold generally under the 
name of cider, and is more pleasant to the 
palate:—Dissolve 8 lbs. of brown sugar in 
10 gallons of water, then add a large wine 
glass full of yest, and let it ferment three 
days; then draw off the liquor into a tub, 
and add a sufficient quantity of pure tar- 
taric acid (previously dissolved in a little — 
water) so as to render it pleasantly acid; 
then return the liquor to the cask, and 
after it has stood one day, exclude it from 
the atmospheric. air by a good bung: in 
three days it will be fit for use—and if bot- 
tled, will soon be what is technically term- 
ed by the trade, “up.” The tartaric acid, 
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ROME AS IT IS. 


being the produce of the grape, is more 
pleasant and wholesome than acid of the 
apple or pear; and if the solution of sugar 
be properly fermented, a wine may be pro- 
duced equal to champaigne. To make a 
good imitation of champaigne wine, an in- 
fusion of malt (sweetened) to be substituted 
for water, and half a pint of orange flower 
water to be added te ten gallons of the fer- 
mented liquor. 





It is said that one gallon of watermelon 
juice will, by boiling, afford a pint of pure 
syrup, preferable to honey or molasses for 
domestic or medicinal purposes. 


IMigsceilanp. 


From La Belle Assemblée, Jan. 18, 1820. 
PRESENT STATE OF ROME, ITALY, &c. 























From the French of M. Chateauvieux. 


ROME, 


It is probable that we are arrived at that 
period of history, when this queen of cities 
will lose her splendour, and preserve no- 
thing more than the glory of a name, which, 
in the lapse of ages, will never be forgot- 
ten. In Rome, as within the walls of 
Volterra, will be seen only an immense 
assemblage of monuments, palaces, and 
ruins of all ages; under the porticoes will 
then vegetate the shepherds, the goatherds, 
and the husbandmen. ‘The grotto of Evan- 
der will then no longer, be sought for, he | 
will seem to live again to be the king of 
this rustic people. Thus will terminate | 
the history of Rome; long will she have 
survived her rivals, but like Athens and 
Persepolis, she will undergo the fate of 
every thing raised by the hand of man, she 
will be destroyed. 

The marks of ruin, produced by the ra- 
vages of time, are every where imprinted 
in Rome. As there are more houses than 
inhabitants, no one thinks of repairing that 
in which he lives; when it falls into decay, 
he changes it for another; he never thinks 
Of repairing his gate, his roof, or his stair 
case; they break, fall down, and remain on 
the spot where chance has thrown them. 
Thus a great many convents appear only 
heaps of rubbish ; many palaces, are no 
longer habitable, and have not even a por- 
ter to guard them. This universal aban- 
donment, this Tartar population which fills 
the streets, the flocks Which overrun them, 
and the general appearance, already exhi- 
bit the character of decay and destruction. 

On the other side of the Tiber, towards | 


— 
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St. Peter’s church and the gates Angeli- 
ca, I passed through streets entirely de- 
serted, and where no other inhabitants re- 
mained but the shepherds, who came thither 
to pass the night, though they even found 
them but a dangerous refuge. All the en- 
virons of the Vatican, are also abandoned 
to the shepherds: I was particularly struck 
with this loneliness in going at break of 
day, to St. Peter’s church. The sun was 
rising just at the moment of my arrival, 
the ‘gates of the temple were still shut, a 
profound and universal stillness prevailed ; 
[ heard only the distant sound of the bells 
of the flocks which were returning to the 
fields. The obelisk rested on its brazen 
base, and the two fountains ejected their 
unceasing streams. Neither passengers 
nor travellers crowded the pavé, and I ar- 
rived at the vestibule without having met 
a single human being. ‘The freshness of 
the morning, and the tints of aurora, threw 
an inexpressible sweetness over this divine 
solitude. Icontemplated at once, the tem- 
ple, the porticoes, and the heavens; and, 
for the first time my soul was impressed 
with the august ceremonies of nature, when 
she gives, and when she withdraws the 
light of day. 

At length the church doors were opened, 
and the bells solemnly proclaimed the 
beginning of day. But this Angelus in 
vain called the Christians to prayer; none 
came to implore the blessing of heaven. 
Alas! this temple, the most beautiful ho- 
mage that the world has rendered to the 
true God; this temple is already in a state 
of solitude ; the grass grows in its courts, 
and its sides are covered with moss. 

Having lifted up the curtain which covers 
the gate of the church, I found myself at 
the entrance of that monument which every 
where excites veneration. I proceeded 
under the domes, and reached the altar; a 
few wax tapers were still burning, but the 
odour of incense was not perceived—it is 
no longer burned there. 

A solitary female, an old inhabitant of 
the temple, approached me, and asked 
alms, which she had seldom the chance of 
receiving. ‘The noise of my steps alone 
interrupted the silence of this sanctuary. 
The dead reposed undisturbed. in their 
tombs, but the living no longer came near 
them. In vain the walls display the won- 
ders of art; there are no eyes to behold 
them; in vain the seven altars expect 
prayers and sacrifices; in these days of 
mourning, the sacrifice is to desert thern. 

Struck by the religious solitude which 


surrounded me, I’stopped near the altar; | 
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was seated'on the steps of a cenfessional, 
and involuntarily repeated these words of 
Abner, Que les temps sont changées, when a 
slight noise arrested my attention; I turned 
round, and perceived an aged priest, who 
was come still to pour out his prayers at 
the feet of the Almighty. He also saw 
me, and approached me: he was advanced 
in years; his dress showed that he was poor, 
and that he resided in the country, for his 
shoes were covered with dust; he sat down 
by me, but hesitated to speak; perceiving 
his intention, I addressed him first; this 
temple, said I, in Italian, is very magnifi- 
cent; yes, answered he, but fortunately it 
was built in former times, it could not have 
been built at the present period; no, I re- 
plied, I am of your opinion. 


POMPEIA. 


I took the road to Portici, and [I did not 
stop until I arrived at Pompeia, where | 
spent the remainder of the day. [I will not 
repeat to you what has been so well said, 
on the unexpected impressions produced 
on seeing these beautiful remains of anti- 
quity. The ashes have kept them in per- 
fect preservation, and they appeared to 
want only inhabitants. I shall merely add, 
that, within the last four years, the digging 
has been much extended. ‘They have dis- 
covered an entire new quarter, the build- 
ings in which, being much ornamented, in- 
dicate the residence of richer proprietors 
than those of the houses previously disco- 
vered. ‘They have found a second gate of 
the city. With a few years more labour, 
Pompeia will rise completely from the 
tomb, in which it has been buried so many 
ages. 

There are no ruins in Italy, nor probably 
in the world, which excite so much interest 
as those of Pompeia, for there is nothing 
conjectural in what we see there; the ima- 
cination has nothing to fill up, and nothing 
to suppose. Every thing remains there as 
the Romans left it; every thing indicates 
their habits. We live with them, we use 
their furniture, we eat at their tables, we 
view their drawings, we read their manu- 
scripts. The time which has elapsed since 
the day when Pliny met his death there, 
seems to be lost, and it might have been 
yesterday. 

I remained a long while looking at the 
workmen, who were digging. ‘They had 
just gotten into the inside of a house, and 
every stroke of the spade made a disco- 
very. I know nothing likely to excite so 
lively an interest, as the digging in such a 
celebrated spot. Expectation and cuyjosity 











POMPEJA—BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT. 


equally affect us. ‘The imagination is ex- 
cited by the historical recollections, at this 
instant, called forth. ‘The eyes are invo- 
luntarily fixed on the trowel with which 
the workman cautiously removes the ashes, 
for fear of breaking the articles which he 
may chance to expose. 

I was immoveably fixed near these la- 
bourers: they threw three shovels full of 
ashes into wheelbarrows. They discovered 
a wall; it was painted in fresco, beautiful 
arabesques gradually appeared. May not 
these medallions explain some of the se- 
crets of antiquity? But our expectation, in 
this instance, was disappointed: they re- 
presented only bacchantes and cupids, 

The work went on: inemptyinga room 
of the ashes with which it was filled, we 
came to the lower part of it, and the pre- 
cautions were increased, as they expected 
to find furniture and some valuable arti- 
cles. The trowel touched a hard and re- 
sisting body. ‘The workman removed the 
ashes very slowly, and he perceived a 
bronze ornament. Beautiful carved leaves 
rose from the ground; they adhered to 
branches, having fruit upon them, which 
were oranges. ‘The stem of the tree rested 
in a vase of the same metal; it served as 
a pedestal; this bronze, of an elegant form, 
was only a candelabra, in the fruit of which 
were inserted sockets, which diffused 
around the light of twenty lamps. Art has 
produced nothing more natural, or more 
eraceful, than this candelabra, whose re-ap- 
pearance, I witnessed, after two thousand 
years, as clean and as polished as when it 
first came out of the hands of the workman. 

On the side of this bronze, and on the 
same pedestal, was a bust of Marius; [ was 
eratified at being present at discoveries of 
so much interest; but night put a step te 
the work; the workmen, as well as the an- 
tiquarians, went away, and I followed them 
with regret. In this short time I could 
not help thinking, how one might pass a 
whole life in these places, without expe- 
riencing a moment's fatigue or ennui. 





BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT. 
Letter from captain Orme (an aiddecamp of gene 
ral Braddock) to lieutenant governor Morris. 
Fort Cumberland, July 18, 1755. 


Dear Sir—I am so extremely ill in bed 
with the wound I have received in my 
thigh, that I am under the necessity of em- 
ploying my friend captain Dobson to write 
for me. 

I conclude you have had some account 
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MRS. FRY’S VISIT TO GLASGOW. 


of the action near the banks of the Monon- 
gahela, about seven miles from the French 
fort. As the reports spread are very im- 
perfect, what you have heard must conse- 
quently be so to you. You should have 
heard more early accounts of it, but every 
officer whose business it was to have in- 
formed you, was either killed dr wounded, 
and our distressful situation put it out of 
our power to attend to it so much as we 
would otherwise have done. 

The 9th inst. we passed and repassed the 
Monongahela, by advancing first a party of 
three hundred men, which was immediately 
followed by another of two hundred. The 
eeneral, with the column of artillery, bag- 
gage, and the main body of the army, pass- 
ed the river the last time about one o’clock: 
as soon as the whole had got on the fort 
side of the Monongahela, we heard a very 
heavy and quick fire in our front. We 
immediately advanced in order to sustain 
them, but the detachment of the two hun- 
dred and three hundred men gave way and 
tell back upon us, which caused such con- 
fusion, and struck so great a panic among 
our men, that afterwards no military expe- 
dient could be made use of that had any 
effect upon them. The men were so ex- 
tremely deaf to the exhortations of the ge- 
neral and the officers, that they fired away 
in the most irregular manner all their ammu- 
nition, and then ran off, leaving to the ene- 
my the artillery, ammunition, provision and 
baggage; nor could they be persuaded to 
stop till they got as far as Guést’s planta- 
tion, nor there only in part, many of them 
proceeding as far as colonel Dunbar’s party, 
who lay six miles on this side. 


The officers were absolutely sacrificed by | 


their unparalleled good behaviour, advanc- 
ing sometimes in bodies, and sometimes 
separately, hoping by such example to en- 
gage the soldiers to follow them, but to no 
purpose. The general had five horses kill- 
ed under him, and at last received a wound 
through his right arm, into his lungs, of 
which he died the 13th inst. Poor Shirley 


was shot through the head ; captain Morris | 


wounded ; Mr. Washington had two horses 
shot under him, and his clothes shot through 
in several places, behaving the whole time 
with the greatest courage and resolution. 
Sir Peter Halket was killed upon the spot; 
colonel Burton, and sir John Clair wound- 
ed; and enclosed I have sent you a list of 
killed and wounded, according to as exact 
an account as we are able to get. 

Upon our proceeding with the whole con- 
voy to the Little Meadows, it was found 
impracticable to advance in that manner. 
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The general, therefore, advanced with 
twelve hundred, with the necessary artille- 
ry, ammunition and provision, leaving the 
main body of the convoy under the com- 
mand of colonel Dunbar, with orders to join 
him, as soon as possible. In this manner 
we proceeded, with safety and expedition, 
till the fatal day I have just related: and 
happy it was that this disposition was made, 
otherwise the whole musteitherhave starved 
or fallen into the hands of the enemy, as 
numbers would have been of no service to 
us, and our provisions were all lost. 

Our number of horses very much_re- 
duced, and those extremely weak, and 
many carriages being wanted for the 
wounded men, occasioned our destroying 
the ammunition, and superfiuous part of 
the provision, left in colonel! Dunbar’s con- 
voy, to prevent its falling into the hands of 
the enemy. 

As the whole of the artillery is lost, and 
the troops are so extremely weakened by 
deaths, wounds, and sickness, it was judged 
impossible to make any further attempts. 
Therefore colonel Dunbar is returning to 
Fort Cumberland, with every thing he is 
able to bring up with him. I propose re- 
maining here till my wound will suffer me 
to remove to Philadelphia, from whence I 
shall proceed to England. Whatever com- 
mands you may have for me, you will do 
me the favour to direct to me here. 

By the particular disposition of the 
French and Indians, it was impossible to 
judge of the numbers they had that day in 
the field. I am, dear sir, your most obe- 
dient, and most humble servant, 

Rosert Orme, 


Nat. Gaz. } 





From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 

The following letter describes an affecting 
visit of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry to the female pri- 
soners in the jail of Glasgow. 


Copy of a Letter to Mrs. Fletcher, of Edin- 
burgh, from a Lady in Glasgow. 


Mrs. Fry’s manner and voice are de- 
lightful, and her communication free and 
unembarrassed. She met, by appointment, 
several of the magistrates, Mrs. Ewing, and 
a number of ladies, at Bridewell. She told 
them, with much simplicity, what had been 
cone at Newgate, and proposed something 
similar, if it should be found practicable, 
in Glasgow. She entered into very plea- 
sant conversation with every one; all were 
delighted when she offered to “speak a 
little to the poor women,” but the keeper 





' of Bridewell said he feared it was a dan- 
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gerous experiment, for that they never, but 
by compuision, listened to reading, and 
were generally disposed to laugh and turn 
all into ridicule. She said she was not 
without fear of this happening; but she 
thought it might give, pleasure to some, 
and would serve to show the ladies what 
she meant. 

The women, about an hundred, were 
then assembled in a large room, and when 
we went in seemed astonished, misdoubt- 
ing, and louring. 

She took off her little bonnet, and sat 
down on a low seat, fronting the women, 
and looking around with a kind and con- 
ciliating manner, but with an eye that met 
every eye there, she said, “I had better 


just tell you what we are come about,” and 


she said she had had to do with a great 
many poor women, sadly wicked—more 
wicked than any now present, and how 
they had recovered from evil. Her lan- 
guage was often biblical, always referring 
to our Saviour’s promises, and cheering 
with holy hope those desolate beings.— 
“ Would you like to turn from that which 
is wrong? would you like it, if ladies 
would visit you, and speak comfort to you, 
and help you to be better. You would tell 
them your griefs—for they who have done 
wrong have many sorrows.” 

As she read them the rules, asking them 
always if they approved, they were to 
hold up their hands if they acceded. At 
first we saw them down, and many hands 
were unraised—but as she spoke tears be- 
oan to fall. One very beautiful girl near 
me had her eyes swimming in tears, and 
her lips moved as if following Mrs. Fry. 
An older woman, who had her Bible, we 
saw pressing upon it involuntarily as she 
became more engrossed. ‘The hands were 
now almost all ready to rise at every 
pause; and these callous and obdurate of- 
fenders were with one consent bowed be- 
fore her. In this moment she took the 
Bible, and read the parables of the Lost 
Sheep, and the Piece of Silver, and the 
Prodigal Son. It is not in my power to 
express to you the effect of her saintly 
voice speaking such blessed words. 

She often paused and looked at the 
“poor women,” as she named them, with 
such sweetness as won all their confidence. 
And she applied with a beauty and taste, 
such as I never before heard, the parts ef 
the story—* His father saw him when he 
was yet afar off,” &c. &c. A solemn pause 
succeeded the reading, and resting the 
large Bible on the ground, we saw her on 
her knees before the women. Her prayer 








COUNCIL OF CENSORS IN VERMONT. 


' 


was recitative and elevating, and the mu- 
sical voice, in the peculiar soothing style, 
I felt it like a mother’s song to a suffering 
child.* 





The Vermont constitution contains the follow. 
ing article, which we believe is a feature un. 


_ known in any of the other states. 


“In order that the freedom of this com- 


_monwealth may be preserved inviolate for- 
_ever, there shall be chosen, by ballot, by 
the freemen of this state, on the last Wed- 


nesday in March, in every seven years, 
thirteen persons, | who shall not be mem- 
bers of the council or general assembly] 
to be called ‘the council of censors; who 
shall meet together on the first Wednes- 
day in June next ensuing their election, 


_ the majority of whom shall be a quorum in 
every case, except as to calling a conven- 


tion, in which two-thirds of the whole 
number shall agree; and whose duty it 
shall be to inquire, whether the constitu- 


tion has been preserved inviolate in every 
_ part during the last septenary, including 
the year of their service, and whether the 
legislative and executive branches of go- 
_vernment have performed their duty, as 
guardians of the people, or assumed to 
_ themselves, or exercised, other or greater 


powers than they are entitled to by the 
constitution. They are also to inquire, 
whether the public taxes have been justly 
lal and collected in all parts of the com- 


| monwealth—in what manner the public 


the laws have been duly executed. 


monies have been disposed of—whether 


For 


these purposes they shall have power tv 
_ send for persons, papers and records. They 
shall have authority to pass public cen- 


sures—to order impeachments, and to re- 


commend to the legislature the repealing 
such laws as shall appear to them to have 


been passed contrary to the principles 
of the constitution. These powers they 


shall continue to have for and during the 


space of one year from the date of their 
election and no longer. ‘The said coun- 


cil of censors shall have power to calla 
convention, if there appears to them an 


absolute necessity of amending any arti- 
cle of this constitution, which may be de- 


_fective—explaining such as may not be 


thought clearly expressed, and of adding 
such as are necessary for the preservation 
of the rights and happiness of the people.” 


The Vermont constitution was adopted 


in July 1793; and the first council of cen- 





. Glasgow Bridewell was visited by E. Fry; 
Sth mo. 10th, 1819. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


sors chosen in March 1799. The present 
is the fourth council; and although amend- 
ments and alterations have been suggested 
by them, and a convention actually called 
in 1813, to consider and discuss those which 
were then proposed; yet, we do not recol- 
lect that any alteration or amendment 
whatever has been made in the constitu- 
tion since its first adoption; nor that any 
particular vote of censure has at any time 
been passed by this council on any officer 
of the government. | Albany Gaz. 





It was formerly thought a great mispri- 
sion for judges and juries to travel out 
of the record; but it has now become a 
fashionable thing for both of the parties to 
take this license. The judge whose duty 
it is to expound the law to the jury, talks 
of politics, of the laws of the general go- 
vernment, and of every thing but of those 
crimes which fall specifically within the 
province of the jury. ‘The jury, not to be 
outdone in such civility, in their answer to 
the charge of the judge, undertake gravely 
to remind him of duties, the execution of 
which lie beyond his province also. In one 
of the southern papers we remark a curi- 
ous instance of this kind. The judge, in 
his charge to the jury, censured Congress 
for not having imposed restriction on Mis- 
souri, and the jury in their answer to the 
charge, warmly recommend a forcible sei- 
zure of the Floridas. [ Morn. Chron. 





London, March 31. 
The floating chapel in the Thames ap- 


pears to grow in the affections of the sail- | 


ors. The novelty of a floating chapel 
having subsided, the people from the shore 
do not appear on board as formerly; but 
the number of sailors, for whom the chapel 
was intended, increases to replace them. 
On the last Sunday morning the congrega- 
tion consisted of between five and six hun- 
dred sailors, and between two and three 
hundred in the afternoon. Such a scene 
is as admirable as it is novel, and while 
there continues to be such attendance on 
the public service of God, there cannot 
but be good ground to expect important 
and beneficial consequences to seamen, and 
to society generally. [Mew Times. 


Self-Excuse—In the year 1785, there 
lived in the city of Richmond (Va.) a 
free negro woman; who by her parsimony, 
obtained money enough to purchase her hus- 
band, who was a slave. The woman being 
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a member of the Baptist church, in that 
city, was complained of before the church, 
for allowing lewd conduct in her house. 
She did not deny the truth of the charge, 
but excused herself thus: “ Pray how can 
I help it? My husband is the head and 


does as he pleases: and I who am his 


wife cannot help it.” At the same meet- 
ing another charge was brought against her, 
for whipping her husband: to which she 
replied: “I bought him with my own 
money, he is my legal property, and he 


shall mind me; otherwise I will whip him.” 





Rat Catching.—Yesterday afternoon, a 
friend brought to this office, in a segar box, 
a Rat, nearly full grown, in the custody of 
a Muscle; which he had just discovered 
by his cries, under his store, situated op- 
posite to the market house, in Boundary 
street, at the head of Gadsden’s wharf. It 
was caught by the toes of one of its feet, 
and when brought to this office, was quite 
worn down with fatigue in his endeavours 
to extricate himself from his enemy, who 
held on upon him with the most unrelent- 
ing pertinacity, utterly regardless of his 
cries for liberation, which would have 
moved the heart of any thing except an 
oyster or amuscle. {Charleston Courier. 





Voyage to Africa, performed by a Steam 
Boat.—A royal brig, called Le Voyageur, 
was lately fitted out at L’Orient, for a 
voyage to Senegal as a steam packet, the 
first of this construction that has quitted 
a French port for a distant expedition. She 
performed the passage in sixteen days. 


We notice with great pleasure that a 
course of popular lectures upon botany, is 
to be delivered in the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, by Mr. Thomas 
Nuttall, whose reputation as a botanist is 
well known. 

The introductory lecture will be given 
on the 15th inst., at 5 P.M. 


MARRIED. 

On the 27th ult. by the Right Rev. Bishop White, Mr. Sa- 
turnius Destouet, merchant, te Miss Mary Morgan, daugh 
ter of George W. Morgan, esq. all of this city. 

On the 30th ult. by the Right Rev. Bishop White, Frede- 
rick Campbell Stewart, esq. of Virginia, to Miss Maria Smith, 
daughter of the late judge Smith, of this city 

On the Ist inst. by the Right Rev, Bishop White, Judah 
Dobson. to Susan, the only daughter of Zachariah Poulson, 
editor of the American Daily Advertiser. 


DIED. 

In London, on the 12th ult. Arthur Young, esq. aged up- 
wards of 80 years, 

On the 20th ult, in Glamorganshire, of a rapid decline, oe - 
easioned by the bursting of a blood vessel, Eaton Stannard 
Barrett, esq. so well known to the literary and poiitical 
world as the author of* All the Talents,’ * The Herome, Ke 
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389 , FROM THE MONTREAL HERALD. 


Comparative Statement of the Salaries of different Officers in America and England, 


AMERICA. 























ENGLAND. 




















President — - : - - £,5000. King : - - - £.120,000 
Vice-President < . 1000 ~=Prince Regent - - - $95,000 
Secretary of State - - - 1000 Secretaries of State for the Home, Fo- 
reign, and Colonial Departments, \ 99 g99 
60007. each, 18,000/.—Five Under f tops 
Secretaries, 2000/. each, 10,000/. 
Secretary of the Treasury - 1000 Seven Lords Commissioners of the Trea- 
sury - - - - 13,600 
Navy, Secretary L.900 Apmrratty. Seven Lords 
Chief clerk 400 * - 3400 Commissioners .11,000 16,000 
Three Commissioners 2100 First Secretary 3,000 mn ’ ; 
Second Secretary 2,000 
Postmaster General - . 600 Two Postmasters General - - 5,000 
Chief Justice - - - 800 Chief Justice - - - 6,000 
Six Associate Judges, each - 400 Puisne Judges, each - - 4,000 
Circuit Judges, about 7 - 280 Circuit Judges - - . 4,000 
Attorney General - - ° 600 Attorney General - - ° 6,000 
Director of the Mint - - 400 Warden of the Mint - - 10,000 
Secretary of the Senate ° - 600 Speaker of the House of Lords 3,009 
Secretary of the House of Representatives 600 Speaker of the House of Commons 6,000 
.15,680 £816,000 
DIPLOMATIC BODY. 
Forrren Mrnisters—to Forrien Ministers—to 
England” - - . - 1,800 America - : - 9,900 
France ‘ ; ° 1,800 France . . . - 11,000 
Russia ° ° . . 1,800 Russia - . - - 11,000 
Netherlands ° . - 1,800 Netherlands . . - 11,000 
Spain - . - - 1,800 Spain - - - - 11,000 
Sweden - - - ' 1,800 Sweden - - . - 4,500 
Portugal - - - . 1,800 Portugal - - - - 5,500 
Six Secretaries of Legation, each 400/. 2,400 FourSecretaries of Rmbassy, 1,100/. each, 
and three Secretaries of Legation, 
550l. each - - - - 6,050 
Expense of outfit - - - 12,600 Expense for outfit, L..24,200 2 99.700 
Allowance for house rent 45,5005 of 
27,600 
£95,250 
CONSULAR DEPARTMENT. 
Two Consuls General, 800/.each_ - 1,600 Salaries of Consuls :, ° 80,000 
Five Consuls, 100/. each - - 2,000 
SUMMARY. 
AMERICA. ENGLAND. 
Officers of State - - - - £.15,680 Officers of State - - - - 816,000 
Diplomatic Body — - - - - 27,600 Diplomatic Bedy*~ - - - 95,250 
Consuls” - - - - - - 3,600 Consuls” - - - - - - 80,000 
L46,880 £991,250 
* This sum, as well as the salaries of foreign For house rent, - - 9,100 
ministers, allowance for outfit, and house rent, Outfit - - - 51,150 
are taken from lord Castlereagh’s estimate on Pensions to foreign ministers 52,000 
the Sd of May, 1816. 
We have only inserted the English ministers £,.248,100 


at those places where the Americans have like- 
wise an ambassador. The total cost of foreign 
ministers, according to the estimate of lord Cas- 
tlereagh, is as follows : 
Salaries - - - 5,135,850 








His lordship’s famous embassy alone cost con- 
siderably more than the whole diplomatic corps 
of America; and Mr. Canning’s celebrated mis- 
sion to Lisbon nearly as much. 
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SMART’S SONG TO DAVID. 883 


Poetry. 


EXTRAORDINARY POEM. 





A literary prodigy, which attracted much no- 
tice on its first appearance, has again been sought 
for with an interest correspondent to its singu- 
larity. Christopher Smart, translator of Horace, 
and author of several original poems of merit, 
was confined in a madhouse, and denied the use 
of pen, ink and paper—his ruling passion was 
not however to be restrained, and by means of 
a key, he traced upon the wainscot of his room a 
regular poem which he styled a sone ro pavip. 
This poem was lately noticed in the Quarterly 


Review ; which observes that neither Anderson | 


nor Chalmers in their editions of the poets had 
been able to recover it, and expresses great re- 
gret at the loss of such an astonishing produc- 
tion. Chalmers does relate the anecdote of the 


manner in which it was composed, accompanied | 


by a few stanzas, for which he was indebted to 
a magazine of the day. The notice in the Re- 
view, caused the poem to be recovered and re- 
published; and the extracts from it which we 
have in the Literary Gazette, are among the 
most singular efforts of the human mind. The 
critic admits it to be disfigured by occasional 
meanness of expression; but contends that “ the 
strength, the feeling, the majesty of thought, 
and the grandeur of language which distinguish 
its nobler parts, are not only sufficient to esta- 
blish it as a sublime work, but to prove the 
perfect truth of the line— 


‘ Great wit to madness nearly is allied.’ ” 


The poem is addressed to the David of the 
scriptures—he sound his praises—and recites 
the various themes which David had made the 
subject of his sublime psalms. He sung 


The world—the clustering spheres he made, 
‘The glorious light, the soothing shade, 
Dale, champaign, grove and hill, 
The multitudinous abyss, 
Where secrecy remains in bliss, 
And wisdom hides her skill. 


The exercise on the decalogue commences 
with wonderful sublimity, 


Tell them, 1 am, Jehovah said 

To Moses; while earth heard in dread, 
And smitten to the heart, 

At once, above, beneath, around, 

All nature without voice or sound, 
Replied, O Lord, ruov arr. 


He passes to an exquisite exercise upon the sea- 
sons and their right use—beginning with “ sweet 
is the dew that falls betimes,” from which 
stanzas the critic asks whether “ Lord Byron 
had not seen this? His Don Juan otherwise pre- 
sents a singular coincidence.” These lines are 
very fine—the same strain is then continued— 


Beauteous the fleet before the gale ; 
Beauteous the multitudes in mail, 
Rank’d arms, and crested heads: 
Beauteous the garden’s umbrage mild, 
Walk, water, meditated wild, 
And all the bloomy beds. 














Beauteous the moon full on the lawn; 

And beauteous, when the veil’s withdrawn, 
The virgin to her spouse ; 

Beauteous the temple, deck’d and fill’d, 

When to the heav’n of heav’ns they build 
Their heart directed vows. 


Beauteous, yea beauteous more than these, 
The Shepherd King upon his knees, 
For his momentous trust; 
With wish of infinite conceit, 
For man, beast, mute, the small and great, 
And prostrate dust to dust. 


Precious the bounteous widow’s mite ; 
And precious, for extreme delight, 
The largess* from the chur! ; 
Precious the ruby’s blushing blaze, 
And alba’st blest imperial rays, 
And pure cerulean pearl. 


Precious the penitential tear ; 

And precious is the sigh sincere ; 
Acceptable to God; 

And precious are the winning flowers, 

In gladsome Israel’s feast of bowers, 
Bound on the hallow’d sod. 


More precious that diviner part 

Of David even the Lord’s own heart, 
Great, beautiful, and new : 

In all things where it was intent, 

In all extremes, in each event, 
Proof—answ’ring true to true. 


Glorious the sun in mid career ; 

Glorious th’ assembled fires appear ! 
Glorious the comet’s train : 

Glorious the trumpet and alarm; 

Glorious th’ Almighty’s stretched out arm , 
Glorious the enraptur’d main. 


Glorious the northern lights astream ; 
Glorious the song, when God’s the theme ; 
Glorious the thunder’s roar : 
Glorious hosannah from the den; 
Glorious the Catholic amen; 
Glorious the martyr’s gore. 


Glorious—more glorious is the crown 
Of him, that brought salvation down 
By meekness call’d thy Son: 
Thou that stupendous truth beliew’d, 
And now the matchless deed’s achieved, 
Determin’d, dar’d and done. 


[ftich. Eng. 


THE BRAES O’GLENIFFER. 


For the following tender and pathetic ballad, 
we are indebted to the name of Tannahill; a 


name that will long be dear to the lovers of 


Scottish song. His private life is involved in 
obscurity; he respired the ethereal flame, while 
he plied the shuttle in a weaver’s shop in Glas- 
gow, and displayed in his effusions that exqui- 
siteness of sensibility, which so little accords 
with the humble lot of a mechanic. The same 
morbid feelings which produced the phrensy 
of Collins, the melancholy of Cowper, the wild- 





* Psalm xxv. 18, t Rey. xi. 17 
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‘ness of Chatterton, the intemperance of Burns 


and Dermody, is exhibited in the untimely fate 
of Tannahill, whose body was found in the 
Clyde. [ Kentucky Reporter. 


Keen blows the wind o’er the braes o’ Gle- 
niffer, 
The auld castle turrets are cover’d wi’ snaw ; 
How chang’d sin’ the time that I met with 
my lover, 
Amang the green bushes by Stanley green shaw! 


The wild flow’rs o’ simmer were springing 
sae bonny; 
The mavis sang sweet frae the green birchen 
tree; 
But far to the camp they hae marcli’d my dear 
Johnnie, 
And now it is winter wi’ nature and me. 


Then ilk thing around us was blithsome and 
cheerie, 
Then ilk thing around us was bonny and braw; 
Now nothing is heard but the wind whistling 
drearie, 
Now nothing is seen but the wide spreading 
snaw. 


The trees are a’ bare, and the birds mute and 
dowie, 
They shake the cauld drift frae their wings as 
they flee, 
They chirp out their plaints seeming wae for 
my Johnnie, 
°Tis winter wi’ them, and it’s winter wi’ me. 


Yon cauld sleety cloud, as it skiffs the bleak 
mountain, 
And shakes the dark firs on its stey rocky brae, 
While down the deep glen bawls the snaw 
flooded fountain, 
That murmur’d sae sweet to my laddie and me. 


*Tis nae the loud roar of the wintry wind 
swelling, 
*Tis nae the cauld blast bring the tear i’ my e’e; 
For O! gin I saw but my bonnie Scots callan, 
The dark days o’winter were simmer to me! 


FROM THE GALLIA (OHIO) GAZETTY. 
‘ DREADEUL HARD TIMES.’ 


Yesterday I walk’d down to that part of the town, 
Where people collect, at the sign of the Tun, 

To discuss and debate the great matters of state, 
And show how the things that go wrong should 


be done. 

There was ragged Sam Kent, who is-net worth 
a cent, 

There was idle Dick Lawless, and noisy Jack 
Grimes, 

And swaggering Jim Bell, who has nothing to 
sell, 

All cursing the banks and these dreadful hard 
times. 

There was old daddy Slop, who has lost his last 
crop 

By neglecting to mend up some gaps in the 
fence ; 

There was shabby Ned Thorn, who had planted 
his corn, 














THE BRAES O’GLENIFFER, &c. 


But had never put hoe, no, nor plough to it 
since : 

There was dashing Bill Sutton, witha fine dandy 
coat on, 

Who was ne’er out of debt, nor was worth 
twenty dimes : 

They, too, joined the throng, and still kept up 


the song— 

A curse on the banks and these dreadful hard 
times. 

Next came in Dick Short, who was summoned 
to court 

For some hundreds of half pints of whiskey and 
rum; 

He had brought the last sack of his grain on his 

. back, 

Though his children were crying with hunger 
at home ; 

Here, landlord, said Short, come bring me a 
quart, 


I must treat these my friends, sir, and merry 
Jack Grimes ; 

I’ve the corn, sir, to pay, there’s no booking to- 
day : 

Then Ae fell to cursing the banks and hard times, 

Next came in Tom Sargent, who lately turned 
merchant, 

And bought a full store, I can hardly tell how; 

But this much I know, about twelve months ago, 

That the constable sold at the post his last cow; 

Yet Tom dash’d away, spending hundreds each 
day, 

Till the merchants brought suits for their dry 
goods and wines; 

So Tom join’d the throng, and assisted the song, 

With a curse on these banks and these dreadful 
hard times. 


Next appeared Madam Pride, (and beau at her 
side, ) 

With her silks, spread with lace, quite down to 
her trail; 

Her husband that day, unable to pay 

For the dress she then wore, had been lock’d 
up in jail; 

She turned to the throng, as she tripp’d it along, 

And she hoped that the merchants would swing 
for such crimes 

As to make people pay their old debts in this 
way ; 

And she curs’d all the banks and these dread- 
ful hard times. 


Now, said I, Mr. Short, your are summoned to 
court, 
And must soon go to jail for these long whiskey 
SCOres ; 
And you, Mr. Drew, aye, and you, sir, and you, 
Who are hanging round taverns, and running to 
stores; : 
And you, Madame Pride, must your silks lay 
aside ; 
And you, Mr. Idle, and you, Mr. Grimes, 
Must all to your labours, like some of your 
neighbours, 
And you’ll soon put an end to these dreadful 
hard times. 


——— 


FRANKLIN is again unavoidably postponed. 


—_ 
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